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EDITORIAL. 

With  this  number  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Xotes  resumes  its  career  after 
a suspension  for  a year  and  a half.  Our 
purpose  is  to  act  as  a medium  of  in- 
tercommunication between  the  libraries  of 
our  State  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  means 
to  keep  the  librarians  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  informed  of  what  is  going  on. 
IVe  wish  the  library  people  would  feel 
that  we  are  all  one  body,  engaged  in  a 
similar  task  and  that  each  is  interested 
in  what  the  other  is  doing.  If  they  would 
do  this  and  from  time  to  time  write  a 
note  of  what  they  are  doing  or  trying  to 
do,  it  would  make  this  paper  much  more 
interesting  and  helpful.  If  we  could  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  librarians,  the  “Gos- 
sip’’ could  make  her  (or  his)  column 
more  useful.  Let's  get  away  from  the 
idea  that  we  are  individuals  doing  more 
or  less  up-hill  work  in  a little  corner  of 
our  own  and  realize  that  we  are  parts  of 
a great  movement  in  which  the  concerns 
of  one  are  the  concerns  of  all. 


By  means  of  our  Round  Tables,  State 
meetings.  Library  Xotes,  Library  Neics 
Letter  and  library  visits  a great  change 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  attitude  of 
librarians  to  each  other.  But  the  limit 
has  not  been  reached.  When  the  library 
people  in  Towanda  realize  that  they  have 
a vital  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in 
their  line  in  Indiana,  there  will  be  a great 
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gain  to  themselves.  But  there  will  be 
a greater  advance  made  when  they  feel 
that  the  Indiana  library  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  what  happens  in  Towanda. 


We  believe  that  the  best  investment  a 
library  can  make  is  in  the  expenses  of  the 
librarian  in  attending  the  State  meeting 
each  fall.  Even  if  such  a trip  involves 
closing  the  library  for  the  few  days  neces- 
sary, it  will  pay  many  times  over.  In 
some  eases  the  trustees,  and  even  the 
librarian,  may  feel  that  nothing  of  local 
use  is  on  the  program,  but,  the  best,  the 
most  lasting  good  of  such  meetings  does 
not  come  from  the  formal  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. The  great  thing  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  solidarity  of  the  movement 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  from  the 
association  with  others  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 


And,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  success 
in  library  work  depends  not  so  much  on 
what  is  done  or  how  it  is  done,  although 
these  are  very  important,  as  on  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  done.  The  catalog  may 
not  be  the  perfect  tool  we  all  wish  it  to 
be,  and  system  of  accounting  may  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  but  if  the  patrons 
lurn  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  li- 
brarian has  done  everything  possible  to 
help  them,  and  come  back  the  next  time 
there  is  need  of  assistance,  because  of  the 
sympathetic  attention  received,  the  library 
has  taken  at  least  one  step  towards  suc- 
cess. 


The  Division  of  Library  Extension  has 
lately  purchased  the  entire  package  li- 
brary eciuipment  of  the  II.  W.  Wilson 
Company.  This  means  that  we  will  have 
for  the  use  of  study  clubs,  debates  and 
essay  writers,  a remarkably  fine  body  of 
material  on  almost  any  subject  likely  to 
come  up.  When  this  has  been  properly 
weeded  out  and  arranged,  we  will  be  in  a 


better  shape  than  ever  to  help  those  who 
are  studying  the  many  topics  of  interest. 
We  hope  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this 
opportunity  and  that  there  will  be  many 
calls  for  help. 


You  will  probably  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  we  are  hoping  to  have  Miss 
MacDonald  with  us  before  very  long.  The 
work  in  B'rance  is  practically  at  an  end 
and  we  are  expecting  her  release  from  the 
service  soon. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Li- 
brary Association  recently  hehl  at  Ligon- 
ier  was  a succe.ss  in  every  way.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  State  were  represented  by  li- 
brarians from  school,  college  and  public 
libraries.  There  were  some  absentees, 
who  should  have  been  present,  particularly 
those  at  no  great  distance,  but  on  the 
whole  the  attendance  was  very  good.  The 
meeting  was  noteworthy  because  of  all 
whose  names  were  on  the  general  program 
only  one  failed  to  attend.  This  was  not 
so  true  of  the  sectional  meetings  but  even 
there  only  one  who  was  down  for  a formal 
paper,  failed  to  appear,  and  he  sent  his 
paper  to  bo  read  for  him. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Thursday 
night  at  8 :15.  Mr  Lamb,  who  has  the 
unique  record  of  holding  the  presidency 
for  two  successive  terms,  read  a paper  on 

MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  TEE  FREE 
LIBRARY  MOVEMENT. 

“The  traveler  in  territory  with  which 
he  is  unacquainted  will  occasionally  pause 
on  reaching  an  elevation  and  look  back- 
ward along  the  path  he  has  traveled  and 
forward  to  the  road  that  lies  ahead,  that 
he  may  note  the  progress  he  has  made 
and  the  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome.  A 
writer  in  a recent  issue  of  the  North 
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American  treats  the  difEerent  steps  of 
progress  in  conquering  the  air  as  mile- 
stones along  the  way ; he  enumerates  the 
first  flight  of  an  a aeroplane,  the  first 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel,  the  first 
loop  in  the  air,  the  first  flight  across  the 
Mediterranean,  the  flight  from  England 
to  India,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 
Similarly  it  may  be  interesting  and  not 
altogether  unprofitable  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  work  in  the  library  field.  And  the_ 
recent  passing  of  the  great  library  donor 
may  furnish  the  incentive  and  the  oc- 
casion for  the  backward  glance  at  this 
time  as  well  as  the  forward  look  into  the 
realms  that  lie  ahead. 

“The  beginning  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  pub- 
lic gifts  to  libraries  may  well  be  regarded 
as  an  important  date  in  the  public  library 
movement.  Library  gifts  had  been  made 
before.  The  tax-supported  library  had 
already  put  in  its  appearance.  The  time 
was  ripe  for  a rapid  development  of  this 
field  of  popular  education.  But  that  the 
whole  course  of  library  expansion  was 
tremendously  accelerated  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie’s abundant  and  systematic  giving 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

“The  first  Carnegie  Library  in  America 
to  open  its  doors  was  the  one  at  Brad- 
(iock,  Pennsylvania.  The  exact  date  of 
issuing  the  first  book  and  the  name  of  the 
first  borrower  seems  not  to  have  been 
preserved  as  it  should  have  been,  but  the 
record  shows  998  circulations  for  the 
month  of  March  1889.  The  formal  open- 
ing occurred  on  March  30  of  that  year. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Carnegie  made  an 
extended  address  in  which  he  said ; 

T hand  this  library  over  to  you  and 
your  successors  forever.  I have  no 
desire  to  accumulate  more  money.  I 
* trust  you  will  not  forget  the  import- 
ance of  amusements.  Life  must  not 
be  taken  too  seriously.  We  must 
have  our  hours  for  laughter  and 
frolic.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  think 


the  man  who  works  all  the  time  wins 
the  race.  Have  your  amusements. 
Learn  to  play  a good  game  of  whist, 
a good  game  of  draughts,  a good  game 
of  billiards.  I venture  the*  prediction 
that  when  generation  after  generation 
shall  have  passed  away,  this  library 
will  remain  and  be  recognized  as  a 
center  of  light  and  leading — a never- 
failing  spring  of  good  influences  ; and 
perhaps  it  may  serve  to  remind  those 
generations  that  are  to  come,  that 
the  duties  of  capital  toward  labor, 
even  in  this  age,  were  not  altogether 
forgotten.’ 

“In  1914  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Brad- 
dock  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding,  and  incidentally  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  Movement.  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
the  guest  of  the  library  on  this  occasion. 
In  his  address  which  was  full  of  tender- 
ness and  breathed  of  his  love  for  the 
scenes  of  his  early  successes  and  for  the 
friends  that  were  with  him  the  former 
time,  he  said : 

T don’t  know  how  every  one  thinks 
about  the  way  I spend  money  but  I’m 
willing  to  put  this  library  and  institu- 
tions against  any  other  form  of  be- 
nevolence. It’s  the  best  kind  of  be- 
nevolence, it’s  the  best  kind  of  phil- 
anthropy I can  think  of  and  I’m  will- 
ing to  stand  on  that  record.  This 
is  a grand  old  world  and  it’s  always 
growing  better.  And  all’s  well  since 
it  is  growing  better.  And  when  I 
go  for  a trial  for  the  things  done  on 
earth,  I think  I’ll  get  a verdict  of 
‘Not  guilty’  through  my  efforts  to 
make  earth  a little  better  than  I 
found  it.’ 

“The  idea  of  building  a library  for 
Braddock  working  men  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Carnegie  about  1881.  The 
planning  of  the  building  was  undertaken 
in  1886,  or  1887.  The  Library  Journal  of 
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January-Ffbruary,  1887,  supplies  some 
statistics  that  present  a fairly  accurate 
picture  of  library  conditions  of  that 
period,  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  Movement.  According 
to  this  report,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1886,  2,981  li- 
braries of  over  1,000  volumes.  440  of 
these  had  between  5,000  • and  10,000 
volumes.  3.53  had  from  10,000  to  50,000 
and  47  had  over  50,000.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  were  either  institutional 
libraries  or  subscription  libraries.  Less 
than  one-fourth  of  them  were  free,  tax- 
supported  libraries  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood to-day.  Mr.  William  P.  Poole  in 
ail  address  as  President  of  the  xVmerican 
Library  Association,  August  30,  1887, 
stated  that  there  were  than  only  649  li- 
braries in  the  country  that  were  free 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  schools  were 
free. 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  a study 
of  the  growth  of  the  free  library  move- 
ment as  stimulated  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  It, 
therefore,  deals  chiefly  with  the  library 
activities  of  the  last  third  of  a century. 
In  order  to  get  the  right  perspective  it 
is  ueci'ssary  to  go  back  at  this  point  and 
trace  the  origin  of  the  ‘Free’  library  as 
distinct  from  the  institutional  and  the 
subscription  library.  Recourse  is  had  to 
a summary  supplied  by  an  addre.ss  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lehman,  given  at  the  opening  of 
the  Carbanne  branch  library  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  .Tilly  27,  1907.  He  says : 

‘The  first  public  library,  that  is, 
free  to  the  use  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity and  supported  by  taxation,  was 
founded  in  1833,  by  the  town  of 
Peterboro,  N.  II.  The  example  of 
Peterboro  was  followed  thirteen  years 
later  by  the  town  of  Orange  in 
Massachusetts,  and  four  years  after 
that  by  the  town  of  Wayland.’ 

‘In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  move- 
ment the  aim  and  the  effort  were 


distinctly  didactic.  The  members  and 
the  patrons  were  to  be  instructed  in 
useful  knowledge  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  libraries  were  to  select  the 
books  in  that  view.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  limit  the  use  to  people  of 
studious  habits  or  those  who  had 
some  definite  purpose  to  serve.’ 

‘Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  in 
1851,  conceived  a new  and  distinctive 
plan  of  public  library.  Describing  it 
in  a letter  to  Edward  Everett  he 
said : ‘I  would  establish  a library 

which  differes  from  all  free  libraries 
yet  attempted ; I mean  one  in  which 
any  popular  books,  tending  to  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement,  shall  be 
furnished  in  such  numbers  of  copies 
that  many  persons  can  be  reading 
books  of  all  sorts,  but  the  pleasant 
literature  of  the  day  shall  be  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  people  when 
they  most  care  for  it — that  is,  when 
it  is  fresh  and  new.  I would  thus 
by  following  the  popular  taste — un- 
less it  should  demand  something  in- 
jurious— create  a real  appetite  for 
healthy  reading.  This  appetite  once 
formed  will  take  care  of  itself.  It 
will  in  a great  majority  of  cases  de- 
mand better  and  better  books.’  ’ 

‘This  Ilian  of  a public  library 
which  takes  account  of  recreation  as 
welt  as  instruction  is  the  type  of  the 
American  public  library  of  to-day.’ 
“This  review  thus  shows  two  distinct 
markers  along  the  pathway  of  the  free 
library  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
free  library  by  Mr.  Carnegie; — the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  free  library  in  the 
town  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.  in  1833,  and 
the  change  of  the  character  of  the  free 
library  from  purely  didactic  to  recrea- 
tional as  first  advocated  by  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  of  Boston,  in  1851,  and  later 
worked  out  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
The  Carnegie  Library  Movement  has 


been  the  consummation  of  the  latter  idea. 
At  times  and  in  some  localities  the  im- 
petus given  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  assist- 
ance has  amounted  to  over  stimulation. 
Many  municipalities  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a library  building  ahead  of  the 
community  sentiment  that  would  guaran- 
tee its  proper  support.  The  provision  re- 
quiring the  ten  per  cent,  pledge  annually 
as  a minimum  for  maintenance  was  wise. 
This  in  many  communities  is  not  suffi- 
cient ; but  there  have  been  instances  where 
the  pledge  has  been  broken  and  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  city  councils  has 
been  repudiated  by  their  successors.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  good  accomplished  by 
the  gife  of  2,800  libraries  and  the  stimulus 
this  giving  has  furnished  to  other  men  of 
wealth,  is  incalculable. 

“The  thirty  years  since  the  opening 
cf  the  first  Carnegie  Library  in  America 
have  witnessed  the  complete  evolution  of 
the  library  profession.  Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop, 
President  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, in  his  inaugural  address  at  As- 
bury  Park  in  June,  1919,  made  a brief 
summary  of  the  librarian’s  professional 
standing  when  he  said : ‘To  a thoughtful 

person  it  was  a very  significent  thing 
that  the  United  States  Government 
through  its  Commission  on  War  Training 
Camp  Activities  applied  to  the  American 
Library  Association  to  render  service 
along  strictly  professional  lines.  It  asked 
librarians  to  contribute  professional  ser- 
vice just  as  it  asked  doctors  and  chemists 
to  act  as  doctors  and  chemists ; such 
action  shows  that  the  value  and  need  of 
the  librarian’s  work  in  massing,  arrang- 
ing and  interpreting  books  had  at  least 
the  recognition  which  it  deserves.  Our 
war  service  was  sought  and  was  per- 
formed on  the  ground  of  our  special  fit- 
ness to  give  it.  It  is  now  true  that  even 
the  scornful  and  the  doubting  among  the 
military  have  seen  that  books  plus  li- 


brarian are  very  different  from  books 
alone.’ 

“Towards  the  development  of  this  pro- 
fession the  most  potent  agency  has  been 
the  American  Library  Association.  First 
conceived  in  1876  this  organization  was 
thirteen  years  old  when  the  firs't  Carnegie 
library  opened  its  doors.  Those  early 
years  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion were  the  formative  period  and  its 
influence  was  only  beginning  to  be  felt 
thirty  years  ago.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  in  1876  was  69 ; the  actual 
attendance  at  that  convention  held  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial  was 
103.  By  1889,  the  membership  showed  a 
continuous  enrollment  from  the  first  of 
771,  46  of  whom  were  added  during  that 
.year.  The  attendance  at  the  convention 
of  1889  was  106,  which  would  indicate 
rather  feeble  growth  and  inadequate  sup- 
port in  those  struggling  years.  The  total 
membership  of  approximately  3,500.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  annual  con- 
vention for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
almost  900,  witli  an  average  of  350  new 
names  added  each  year. 

“The  American  Library  Association 
through  its  conventions,  its  Council,  its 
standing  committees,  its  publishing  board, 
and  of  late  years,  its  official  headquarters 
under  the  control  of  a paid  Secretary, 
has  done  much  to  systematize  and  stand- 
ardize the  work  of  the  librarian.  Thirty 
years  ago  classification  of  books  was  in 
an  embryonic,  not  to  say  chaotic  state. 
Charging  systems  were  undeveloped.  Card 
catalogs,  if  any  existed  were  pen  written 
and  card  sizes  lacked  uniformity.  Now 
all  libraries  are  classified  according  to 
a definite  system  whether  the  books  are 
few  or  many  and  a well  informed  stranger 
can  go  into  any  library,  discover  its  con- 
tents and  the  location  of  any  book  de- 
sired, in  s very  short  time,  without  as- 
sistance or  direction  from  any  one.  Co- 
operation has  reduced  cards  to  system- 
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atic  forms,  sizes  and  quality,  and  printed 
cards  arc  available  at  minimum  cost  for 
practically  all  new  books  as  well  as  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  valuable  books 
of  earlier  date.  Charging  systems  have 
been  simplified  and  unified  so  as  to  keep 
records  aecuratlcy  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Rules 
for  cataloging  and  filing  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  which  have  gone  far  to- 
ward rendering  the  technical  work  of  li- 
brarians uniform  in  all  libraries.  Such 
are  some  of  the  accomplishmants  of  the 
American  Library  Association ; and  with- 
out its  co-operation ; librarians  would  be 
still  groping  in  the  dark  over  the  solution 
of  these  elementary  problems. 

“The  thirty  years  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary Movement  have  witnessed  a com- 
plete revolution  in  the  matter  of  the 
trained  librarian.  In  the  former  day 
the  professionally  equiped  librarian  was 
almost  unknown.  The  theory  then  prev- 
elant  was  that  any  one  of  literary  bent 
could  do  the  librarian’s  work.  Unfortun- 
atley  this  opinion  still  obtains  in  certian 
localities  and  among  people  who  other- 
wise give  evidence  of  common  sense  and 
intelligence.  But  in  all  large  libraries 
and  in  many  sections  where  the  library 
is  noj:  so  large  the  necessity  for  special 
preparation  for  library  duties  in  addition 
to  a good  general  education  is  now  con- 
sidered imperative ; and  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  the  hope  that  another  thirty 
years  will  see  the  librarian  certificated 
as  universally  as  is  the  public  school 
teacher  of  to-day,  and  even  more  rigidly. 
Why  not?  Both  librarian  and  teacher 
are  doing  work  for  and  with  the  public 
and  are  paid  with  public  funds.  Both 
require  scholarship  above  that  of  the  aver- 
age wage  earner  or  the  salaried  clerk. 
Both  need  technical  knowledge  pertain- 
ing to  the  particular  profession  in  ad- 
dition to  educational  qualifications.  In- 
ability to  acquire  a Certificate  has  kept 


and  still  keeps  from  the  teachers’  ranks 
many  incompetent  and  unworthy  aspir- 
ants to  the  great  benefit  of  the  rising 
generation.  So  will  the  librarian’s  Certi- 
ficate keep  from  our  profession  those 
that  are  not  capable  of  doing  the  libra- 
rian’s work  and  are  not  willing  to  put 
forth  the  effort  to  become  competent. 

“This  demand  for  trained  librarians 
has  brought  fortli  the  library  school,  an- 
other development  synchronous  with  the 
Carnegie  Library  Movement.  The  first 
library  school  was  opened  at  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  on  January  5,  1887, 
with  a one  j’car  course.  From  this  ten- 
tative beginning  tbe  idea  has  so  developed 
that  there  are  now  more  than  a dozen 
accredited  library  schools,  scattered  over 
a wide  range  of  territory,  having  courses 
of  varying  lengths  covering  a period  of 
from  one  to  four  years.  The  entrance 
requirements  of  these  schools  also  vary 
but  the  minimum  for  any  school  is  a 
High  School  graduation  or  its  equivalent 
with  age  limits  for  students  between 
twenty  and  forty,  and  special  examin- 
ation in  history  and  literature.  The  most 
recent  development  among  library  schools 
is  the  advancement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Li- 
brary Scho()l  from  a one  or  two  year 
course  for  children’s  librarians  to  a full 
four  year  course  leading  to  a degree.  Ac- 
cording to  the  pro.spcctus  the  first  three 
years  of  this  course,  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  three  years  of  any  academic 
college  course,  arc  to  be  taken  at  Car- 
negie Technical  School,  and  the  fourth 
year  at  Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library,  the 
city  library  system  being  used  as  the 
school  laboratory.  This  fourth  year  is 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  technical 
work  of  the  librarian,  the  first  semester 
of  it  being  given  to  a study  of  universal 
principles  and  the  last  semester  offering 
a choice  for  specializing  as  general  libra- 
rian, children’s  librarian,  or  High  School 
librarian. 
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“In  addition  to  the  full  courses  offered 
in  the  accredited  library  schools,  many 
of  them  offer  short  term  courses  in  special 
departments  for  experienced  library  work- 
ers seeking  self  improvement.  Many  Li- 
brary Commissions  are  also  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  profession  by  similar 
short  term  courses.  Still  large  libraries 
find  it  imperative  to  provide  apprentice 
classes  for  their  own  workers. 

“All  of  this  educational  interest  shows 
that  our  profession  is  making  rapid  ad- 
vancement. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  short  term 
courses  and  the  apprentice  classes  may 
be  abandoned.  But  for  the  immediate 
future  the  demand  for  competent  libra- 
rians is  so  much  in  excess  of  the  supply 
that  short  cut  prparation  must  needs  be 
I'esorted  to  if  the  libraries  are  to  function 
at  aU. 

“One  of  the  greatest  developments  in 
the  library  field  of  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  the  upspringing  of  the  Child- 
ren’s Library.  Formerly  the  child  in  the 
library  was  considered  a nuisance,  a men- 
ace, a trouble  bearer,  a mischief  maker. 
Now  the  juvenile  department  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  library’s  most  valuable 
features.  Libraries  that  cannot  support 
a special  room  with  a trained  attendant 
for  children  still  have  their  distinct  corn- 
ers, alcoves  or  shelves  where  may  be 
found  books  adapted  to  the  ability  and  re- 
quirements of  the  child  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  other  part  of  the  library  is 
more  generally  used  or  accomplishes  more 
lasting  good  than  the  juvenile  section. 
Not  content  with  making  this  provision 
for  the  children  within  the  library  build- 
ing, most  libraries  are  going  out  after  the 
youngsters  with  a lure  and  are  tolling 
them  in.  From  many  libraries,  books 
are  sent  to  the  school  rooms  and  are 
given  out  by  the  teachers  to  the  children 
who  are  too  small  or  too  remote  from  the 
library  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 


tunities which  it  offers.  In  many  in- 
stances the  children’s  librarian  makes 
story-telling  trips  to  the  schools  where 
she  is  welcomed  by  teacher  and  children 
alike.  In  other  eases  provision  is  made 
to  have  stories  told  to  the  children  at 
the  library.  The  effect  of  all  such  ef- 
forts is  to  induce  the  children  to  read 
the  stories  of  fable  and  myth,  hero  and 
greatheart,  history  and  biography,  de- 
scription and  travel,  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  library  shelves. 

“The  open  shelf  is  another  development 
of  the  last  third  of  a century.  The  old 
idea  was  that  the  librarian  was  a guar- 
dian of  books  and  right  well  did  some 
of  the  species  perform  this  duty.  The 
modern  notion  is  that  the  books  in  a li- 
brary are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.  All  vigilance 
cannot  be  relaxed  and  all  safeguards  dare 
not  be  removed ; but  whenever  it  can 
with  pi’opriety  be  done,  patrons  are  given 
access  to  the  shelves  and  are  permitted 
ro  make  selections  of  books  at  their  own 
pleasure. 

"A  survey  of  the  Free  Library  Move- 
ment would  be  incomplete  without  ref- 
erence to  the  improvement  in  the  libra- 
rian’s w’orking  tools  and  implements. 
These  have  kept  pace  with  other  features 
of  library  development.  The  first  maga- 
zine index,  Poole’s  volume  I,  was  com- 
pleted in  1881.  The  second  volume  bears 
(iate  1887.  These  two  volumes  were 
practically  all  the  magazine  indexes  at 
the  command  of  the  librarian  when  the 
First  Carnegie  Library  was  opened.  To- 
day he  has  not  only  complete  indexes 
for  the  valuable  periodical  literature  of 
of  the  past  going  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  has 
special  indexes  for  all  kinds  of  publi- 
cations and  brought  up  to  the  minute  for 
all  worth  while  literature  as  it  is  pub- 
lished even  to  the  happenings  recorded  in 
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the  daily  papers.  Co-operation  and  sys- 
tematization have  so  promoted  this  work 
that  either  the  large  or  the  small  library 
can  secure  indexes  adapted  to  its  needs 
at  minimum  cost. 

“A  still  further  mark  of  progress  is 
seen  in  the  growth  of  the  State  Free 
Library  Commission.  The  First  Free  Li- 
brary Commission  was  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1890.  Nearly  every  state 
now  has  such  a body,  created  by  legis- 
lative enactment.  These  Commissions 
are  permanent  bodies  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  library  movement,  the 
library  spirit,  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
in  which  they  operate. 

“The  State  Library  Associations  should 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  of 
which  there  are  now  forty-one.  All  of 
these  bodies  are  of  recent  origin  and  are 
exerting  a beneficial  and  energizing  in- 
fluence, reaching  to  the  remotest  corner 
of  every  state.  Through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  Free  Library  Commissions 
and  the  State  Associations  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  great  library  systems 
is  adapted  and  revised  to  suit  the  smaller 
communities  and  the  whole  library  world 
i.s  unified. 

“A  study  of  library  laws,  particularly 
the  laws  of  our  own  State  is  interesting 
in  this  connection.  In  1887  only  twenty 
.states  had  free  public  library  laws  of 
any  kind.  That  is  to  say,  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  began  giving  away  libraries,  in 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  Union 
public  taxation  for  library  maintenance 
was  not  permissible. 

“The  first  law  permitting  taxation  for 
library  purposes  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  enacted  in  1887,  the  year 
the  Braddock  library  began  building,  and 
it  was  applicable  only  to  incorporated 
cities.  It  was  not  until  1895  that  a law 
was  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  tbis 
State  permitting  a borough  or  township 


to  organize,  build,  equip  and  maintain  a 
public  library  at  public  expense  as  schools 
are  built  and  maintained.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania law  was  the  most  liberal  enacted 
by  any  State  up  to  that  time,  and  was 
widely  copied  by  other  States.  The  law 
of  1895  was  modified  and  exended  by 
subsequent  enactments  among  which  may 
be  noted  two  of  May  1897  permitting 
school  boards  to  extend  aid  to  existing 
libraries  and  borough  councils  to  levy  a 
tax  for  library  purposes  not  to  exceed 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation ; an 
act  of  May  11,  1901,  giving  school  boards 
authority  to  condemn  and  seize  private 
property  for  library  purposes ; an  act  of 
May  29,  1901,  exempting  library  property 
from  taxation ; an  act  of  June  17,  1901, 
permitting  a vote  to  be  taken  by  a muni- 
cipality on  the  question  of  issuing  bonds 
for  the  erection  of  a library ; an  act  of 
April  2,  1903,  permitting  boroughs  and 
surrounding  townships  to  unite  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a free 
public  library;  an  act  of  May  22,  1905, 
permitting  councils  to  contract  with  an 
existing  library  to  pay  a fixed  sum  for 
the  use  of  same.  These  several  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  were  still  short  in  one 
particular  in  which  some  States,  notably 
Ohio  and  California  were  well  developed. 
Up  to  1917,  Pennsylvania  had  made  no 
provision  for  a free  tax-supported  county 
library.  This  weaknc.ss  in  our  statute 
l.aw  was  finally  remedied  by  the  act  of 
.Inly  20,  1917,  an  act  known  as  tlie  Li- 
brary Code,  which  is  designed  to  do  for 
libraries  what  the  School  Code  has  done 
for  the  schools.  This  act  furnishes  “a 
complete  and  exclusive  system  in  itself 
so  far  as  relates  to  free,  public,  non- 
sectarian libraries,  supported  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  several  municipalities” 
for  which  the  legislation  is  provided. 

“It  is  now  hoped  that  many  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  will  take  advantage  of 
this  permissive  legislation  and  will  estab- 


lish  central  libraries  at  the  county  seats 
with  branches  radiating  to  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  communities,  with  a 
book  wagon  traveling  over  the  county 
carrying  its  treasurers  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  people. 

“This  hasty  summary  of  the  library 
development  of  the  past,  and  particularly 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  Movement,  gives 
us  a viewpoint  for  a look  ahead.  What 
of  the  future?  Compared  with  the  pro- 
gress of  free  schools  library  growth  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  free  school  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  Nevertheless  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  enlightened  Pennsylvania  built 
its  first  High  School  less  than  forty  years 
ago.  Exactly  twenty-one  years  ago  the 
largest  city  in  a neighboring  State  was 
wrought  up  to  fever  heat  over  the 
establishment  of  its  first  High  School, 
the  project  being  violently  opposed  by 
many  of  the  heavy  taxpayers.  All  free 
education  was  limited  to  the  elementary 
grades  in  both  cities  previous  to  the 
time  mentioned.  The  four  year  High 
School  is  a matter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  is  the  consoldiated  rural  school, 
while  the  kindergarten,  the  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science  school,  the  State 
university  are  not  yet  thoroughly  well 
established  and  universally  approved.  If 
certain  essential  features  of  the  public 
school  system  are  still  opposed  after  three 
hundred  years  of  progress  one  would  not 
expect  the  free  library  to  be  absolutely 
unopposed  at  the  end  of  the  first  third 
of  a century,  or,  reckoning  from  the  Peter- 
boro  date,  eighty-six  years  after  it  was 
first  conceived. 

“Two  new  fields  of  library  endeavor 
have  opened  up  within  very  recent  years- 
almost  over  night ; the  special  library  and 
the  High  School  library.  Only  yesterday 
a few  of  the  great  industries  discovered 
that  there  is  a world  of  printed  matter 
bearing  on  their  special  problems  and  that 


it  only  needs  a trained  librarian,  one  who 
uses  books  and  indexes  as  his  implements 
of  labor,  to  bring  all  of  this  valuable  in- 
formation to  the  experiementers  and  heads 
of  departments,  and  to  render  the  re- 
searches of  other  men  in  similar  fields 
available  for  immediate  use.  The  civic 
library  for  town  and  city  is  one  feature 
of  this  special  library. 

“Tremendous  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  last  decade  in  the  building 
and  equipment  of  High  Schools,  Gym- 
nasium, domestic  science  laboratory,  ma- 
chinery hall,  swimming  pool,  lunch  room 
have  all  been  provided  and  nobody  ever 
thought  that  of  all  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  most  urgent  is  a knowledge 
of  hooks  and  how  to  use  them.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  scarcely  a score  of 
High  School  librarians  with  the  full  rank 
of  a member  of  the  faculty  in  this  coun- 
try. The  High  Schools  building  to-day 
will  be  equipped  with  a library.  This 
year  there  are  five  hundred  High  School 
librarians  with  faculty  rank.  Next  year 
the  number  will  be  doubled  provided  the 
right  people  can  be  found. 

“These  are  the  fields  opening  up  be- 
fore the  librarian  and  begging  him  to 
enter. 

“But  apart  from  these  new  and  entic- 
ing fields  the  regular  domain  of  the  public 
library  is  not  yet  half  covered.  Notwith- 
standing rapid  growth  and  recent  develop- 
ment the  Free  Library  Movement  is  only 
in  the  pioneer  stage.  Hundreds  of  large 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  have  no  library 
of  any  kind.  In  many  others  the  ser- 
vice is  but  a fraction  of  what  is  demand- 
ed, while  the  rural  population  has  not 
yet  been  touched. 

“The  idea  of  public  taxation  from  which 
no  tangible  results  are  apparent,  is  re- 
pugnant to  many  taxpayers.  The  library, 
they  say,  pays  no  dividends,  as  does  the 
factory,  the  mill,  the  shop,  the  store.  We 
reply,  neither  does  the  school  or  the 
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fliurcli  yield  cash  returns  to  the  investors. 
Yet  who  would  want  to  live  among  an 
ignorant  people  or  in  an  unchurched  com- 
munity? 

“But  the  library  does  produce  cash  re- 
turns if  one  but  knows  where  to  look 
for  them.  That  old  soldier  who  found 
in  the  library  the  exact  data  he  needed 
to  complete  his  pension  application  felt 
that  he  was  getting  cash  value  from  the 
library.  This  young  fellow  working  along, 
with  the  electricians  and  studying  books 
on  the  subject  borrowed  from  the  library 
is  willing  to  give  the  library  part  of  the 
credit  for  his  promotion  and  increased 
pay.  Those  boys  who  have  turned  the 
back  lot  into  a vegetable  garden  or  a 
profitable  poultry  yard  learned  their  les- 
son from  library  books.  The  sign  painter 
and  the  window  trimmer  are  constantly 
appealing  to.  the  library  for  new  ideas 
that  can  be  turned  to  commercial  value. 
A few  people  have  learned  that  the  li- 
brary can  supply  valuable  information  re- 
garding the  values  of  the  stocks  that  are 
offered  on  the  market.  The  lady  who  is 
interested  in  flowers  or  the  one  who  is 
giving  a party,  find  in  tlie  library  the 
design,  the  recipe,  the  helpful  suggestion 
she  needs. 

“Yes,  we  are  young.  Ours  is  a new 
iflea,  a new  profession.  Not  yet  have  we 
had  time  to  win  the  unlimited  confidence 
and  to  touch  the  pocketbook  of  the  tax- 
payers. Effort  has  thus  far  been  con- 
centrated on  organization  and  classifica- 
tion with  but  little-  attention  to  utili- 
zation or  remuneration.  Compared  with 
tho  .school  our  advancement  has  been 
rapid.  But  the  librarian  of  to-day  is  still 
the  missionary,  the  pioneer,  the  experi- 
menter ; and  as  such  he  must  look  for 
part  of  his  reward  in  the  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
new  task  well  done.” 

Mr.  Henry  Russell  Miller  was  then  in- 
troduced and  gave  a very  interesting  and. 


in  places,  thrilling  sketch  of  the  work 
and  experiences  of  the  First  Division  in 
France.  He  told  the  story  from  their 
arrival  through  the  days  of  training  down 
to  the  return  to  this  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  given 
up  to  a very  informal  social  session. 

At  the  session  on  Friday  morning,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Davidson,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  McKeesport,  described 
“A  business  man’s  attitude  toward  the 
public  library.”  He  took  the  position 
that  the  business  men  expect  help  in  their 
problems  but  when  they  go  to  the  public 
library  they  fail  to  get  it  and  naturally 
lose  interest  in  it.  He  illustrated  this 
talk  by  reference  to  the  situation  in  his 
ow'n  town  where  he  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  what  he  wanted  and  there- 
fore had  to  start  a library  of  his  own 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  while  this  might  be  true 
the  trouble  was  only  partly  with  the  li- 
brary. That  if  the  business  men  would 
see  that  the  library  was  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  community  and  given  the 
means  it  would  gladly  undertake  the  ser- 
vice needed.  It  was  suggested  that  if 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  refer 
business  men  to  the  library  and  see  that 
it  had  the  money,  better  service  would  be 
rendered  than  in  any  such  way  as  the 
s))caker  mentioned.  The  case  he  used  as 
an  illustration  was  particulary  inappro- 
priate because  the  business  men  had  put 
the  library  building  in  the  worst  possible 
location  for  the  definite  purpose  of  boom- 
ing real  estate  in  that  section  and  now 
had  no  just  ground  of  complaint  because 
it  was  inaccessible  and  unable  to  give 
the  best  service. 

Following  this  discussion  the  meeting 
resolved  itself  into  a round  table  for  the 
consideration  of  the  general  subject,  “How 
can  the  small  library  retain  the  place 
in  the  community  life  gained  during  the 
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war  and  turn  it  to  the  account  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library.”  Miss  Patterson 
of  Pottsville,  opened  the  discusion. 

This  speaker,  like  John  Sherman,  held 
that  reconstruction  is  often  a period  of 
resumption,  and  that  in  various  library 
practices  our  professional  knapsacks  for 
the  out  trail  are  already  partially  packed, 
and  our  future  path  already  whitened  by 
a few  progressive  bones.  The  following 
trails  she  believed  the  most  clearly  blazed. 

The  bounds  of  every  library  must  be 
extended  till  it  touches  that  of  its  next 
neighbor,  either  by  the  county  as  a unit, 
or  in  special  cases  by  bi-,  tri-  or  multiple- 
county  union  or  division.  Where  new 
buildings  are  to  be  built  they  will  be  lo- 
cated as  a retail  business  would  be,  down 
town  as  near  ground  level  as  possible, 
and  with  the  passing  public  given  sight 
of  the  library  functioning  within ; thus 
eliminating  such  makeshifts  as  down-town 
deposit  stations  and  advertising  kiosks, 
and  such  barriers  as  hills,  parks  and 
stilt-like  steps.  That  the  librarians,  also, 
if  “high  brows”  should  nevertheless 
modify  the  figure  of  speech  by  keeping 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  so  them- 
selves emulate  these  buildings  of  the  new 
type.  She  felt  that  some  of  the  war- 
work  of  the  library  had  been  looked  at 
with  an  over-khakied  vision,  but  that  the 
library  had  the  right  to  take  with  it  ifito 
the  peace  that  part  of  it  compounded  of 
real  needs  of  the  people,  real  efficiency 
of  librarians,  and  more  funds  for  the  A. 
L.  A.  for  more  booklists  and  a common 
campaign  of  publicity,  at  least.  In  mak- 
ing this  plea  for  closer  co-operation,  she 
advanced  a scheme  whereby  the  smaller 
libraries  (acting  at  the  joint  diction  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  State  Commissions) 
should  serve  as  laboratories  for  trying 
out  certain  experiments  in  simplifying  li- 
brary methods,  thus  saving  the  inter- 
position of  the  outside  efliciency  engineer. 


his  sometimes  bizarre  recommendations, 
and  his  often  justifiable  wrath. 

Friday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  meet- 
ings of  the  “School  and  College”  and 
“Trustees”  Sections. 

The  former  met  under  the  acting  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Helen  A.  Ganser,  of 
Millersville,  who  explained,  her  presence 
with  the  announcement  that  the  Chair- 
man, Miss  Martha  Conner,  while  working 
upon  the  program,  had  decided  to  accept 
the  Librarianship  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

A Nominating  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  at  the  General  Ses- 
sion on  Saturday  morning  a Chairman 
for  next  year’s  sectional  meeting.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  Miss  Stella  T. 
Doane,  Mansfield,  Miss  Clara  E.  Howard, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Dunbar, 
Grove  Cit3% 

The  special  feature  of  the  program  was 
an  address  by  Mr.  Azariah  Root,  Libra- 
rian of  Oberlin  College.  His  subject  was 
“Instruction  in  Bibliography  and  the 
Book  Arts  in  Colleges  and  Universities” 
and  he  increased  the  interest  by  begin- 
ning with  an  account  of  a Course  on  the 
Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  that  he  had 
given  to  a High  School  class.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  talk  dealt  with  his  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  various  subjects 
in  the  Bibliography  Course  given  as  an 
elective  in  the  Freshman  Year  at  Oberlin, 
and  in  this  way  Mr.  Root  gave  many 
fruitful  suggestions  to  High  School,  Nor- 
mal School  and  College  Librarians  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  work. 

After  some  general  discussion,  the  sub- 
ject of  “Changing  Ideals  in  School  Libra- 
ries” came  under  consideration.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Dunbar  led  off  with  an  account 
of  recent  development  in  the  Library  of 
the  Grove  City  College.  Miss  Clara  E; 
Howard  of  the  Schenley  High  School  in 
Pittsburgh  spoke  next  about  the  High 
School  field,  mentioning  the  increase  in 
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the  number  of  the  Iligh  School  Libraries. 
The  Normal  School  work  was  discussed 
by  Miss  Hazel  Robinson  of  the  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal  School. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Round  Table 
meetings  were  held  by  the  High  School, 
Normal  School,  and  College  Librarians 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Elliott,  Franklin,  and  Miss  Helen  A. 
Ganser,  Millcrsville,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Dunbar,  Grove  City,  respectively. 

The  Sectional  Chairman  for  next  year 
will  be  Miss  Lillian  Evans,  Librarian  of 
.Tuniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

The  Trustee’s  Section  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edward  Lindsey,  Esq., 
of  Warren. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  “Uni- 
formity in  Library  Accounting,”  Mr. 
Thomas  Addenbrook,  of  Braddock  started 
this  discussion  by  reading  a paper  of 
which  the  following  is  apart. 

After  sketching  briefly  the  library  move- 
ment in  our  State,  including  the  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  the  paper  con- 
tinues : — 

***** 

“The  law  as  shown,  requires  library 
trustees  handling  public  moneys,  to  render 
a strict  accounting  of  all  moneys  passing 
through  their  hands.  Not  only  are  they 
to  make  this  report  to  their  local  muni- 
cipal authorities,  subject  to  regulajr  audit, 
but  they  are  likewi.se  required  to  make 
a report  to  the  state  authorities,  in  the 
person  of  the  State  Free  Library  Com- 
mission. It  woirid  seem  important  then, 
both  as  a means  of  comparison  from  year 
to  year,  and  oompari.son  with  other  com- 
munities, that  there  should  be  some  uni- 
formity of  accounting.  It  might  seem 
difficut  for  communities  spending  a few 
dollars  a year  to  keep  accounts  on  the 
same  ba.sis  as  those  that  count  their  dis- 
bursements by  thousands,  but  certain 
fundamental  facts  underlie  the  finances 


in  each  case.  Libraries  whether  large  or 
small,  whether  spending  much  money  or 
little,  have  but  few  sources  of  revenue, 
and  all  libraries  derive  their  income  from 
similar  sources ; likewise  all  libraries  de- 
vote their  revenues  to  essentially  the  same 
objects.  I,  therefore,  have  outlined  a 
brief  system  of  accounting,  following 
closely  the  methods  employed  in  our  own 
library  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  which  has  al- 
ways had  the  advantage  of  being  super- 
vised by  expert  book-keepers. 

“The  essential  features  of  the  system 
are  comprised  in  an  income  record 
book,  having  a line  for  each  day  of  the 
montli,  and  a vertical  column  for  each 
separate  source  of  income ; a voucher  re- 
cord book,  including  distribution  of  dis- 
bursements, each  item  having  its  own 
column,  a daily  cash  abstract  sheet,  and 
a voucher  check.  Small  libraries  may 
omit  the  daily  abstract  if  desired,  but 
the  two  books  and  the  voucher  check  are 
essential  and  workable  in  an  institution 
of  any  size.  Monthly  book  balances  and 
monthly  financial  statements  are  also  im- 
portant where  any  considerable  amounts 
are  involved.  It  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant that  all  such  accounts  be  im- 
partially audited  at  regular  periods,  at 
least  once  a year,  and  the  law  ljust 
quoted  contemplates  this  action. 

“All  library  incomes  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  formula : — 

LIBRARY  REVENUES— SOURCES 

I.  Tax. 

II.  Endowment. 

III.  Interest. 

1.  On  invested  funds. 

2.  On  special  funds. 

.3.  On  daily  balances. 

IV.  Rentals. 

1.  Lecture  Hall. 

2.  Other  rooms. 

.3.  Telephone. 
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V.  Fees. 

1.  Membership. 

2.  Non-resident. 

3.  Deposits. 

VI.  Gifts. 

VII.  Entertainments. 

VIII.  Fines. 

1.  On  overdue  books. 

2.  On  property  damage. 

IX.  Books. 

1.  Lost  and  paid  for. 

2.  Sold  (may  include  bulletins  and 

catalogs) . 

X.  Refunds. 

XI.  Incidentals  and  miscellaneous. 

“Each  of  these  items,  or  at  least  the 
main  ones,  will  have  its  own  column  in 
the  Income  Record  Book.  The  month’s 
income  is  shown  by  the  totals  of  the 
columns  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This 
record  book  may  be  ruled  up  on  loose 
sheets  and  held  together  in  a loose  leaf 
binder.  In  a small  library  the  columns 
can  be  provided  by  ruling  up  a small 
blank  book.  Many  libraries  will  not  need 
all  of  the  columns  here  outlined.  Some 
may  prefer  to  total  the  columns  less 
than  once  a month.  The  essential  point 
is  that  for  all  incomes,  day  and  date  of 
receipt  is  demanded  for  a complete  record. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  desk  at- 
tendant must  stop  and  make  a record 
of  every  two  cent  fine  taken  in.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  the  name  of 
the  person  paying  the  fine  or  the  name  of 
the  book  on  which  the  fine  was  collected. 
Fines  as  collected  are  put  into  the  cash 
drawer  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  at  some  regular  period, 
this  money  should  be  counted  and  the 
amount,  however  small  or  large,  properly 
recorded.  So  must  the  record  of  gifts, 
cash  gifts  only,  proceeds  from  socials 
and  entertainments,  sales  of  waste  paper, 
in  fact  every  item  of  cash  income,  be 


recorded  in  its  proper  column  under  the 
date  of  its  receipt.  Anything  less  than 
this  is  not  a record  of  cash  income. 

“I  would  divide  the  record  of  expendi- 
tures under  four  main  heads.  Salaries, 
Repairs  Including  New  Equipment,  Run- 
ning Expenses  and  Library  Supplies. 
The  fourth  item  might  be  comprehended 
under  the  third,  but  since  the  essential 
feature  of  the  library  is  the  purchase 
and  circulation  of  books  and  periodicals 
I would  make  this  a special  column  in 
the  record. 

“My  scheme  for  disbursement  would  be 
somewhat  as  follows,  to  be  expanded  or 
contracted  according  to  the  require- 
ments ; — • 

LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES 

I.  Salaries. 

1.  Officer’s. 

2.  Librarians. 

3.  Clerical  force. 

4.  Janitors. 

5.  Bindery. 

II.  Repairs  including  new  equipment. 

1.  Building. 

2.  Grounds. 

3.  Library  furniture. 

III.  Running  expenses. 

1.  Building. 

(a)  Fuel. 

(b)  Light-Current  and  lamps. 

(c)  Telephone. 

(d)  Janitors. 

(e)  Insurance. 

(f)  Miscellaneous. 

2.  Library. 

(a)  Stationery,  postage,  tele- 

grams. 

(b)  Express,  freight,  drayage. 

(c)  Cards,  pockets,  book  slips. 

(d)  Printing-including  reports, 

bulletins,  announcements. 

(e)  Traveling  expenses. 

(f)  Incidentals. 
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IV.  Library  Supplies. 

1.  Books. 

2.  Periodicals. 

3.  Maps,  globes  and  charts. 

4.  Binding  and  rebinding. 

5.  Works  of  art. 

“If  a sheet  were  ruled  up  for  this  out- 
line and  a printed  heading  made  assign- 
ing a column  to  each  item,  this  would 
require  a page  of  twenty-five  or  more 
columns  which  would  make  a somewhat 
long  and  cumbersome  sheet.  In  point  of 
fact  rarely  will  the  half  of  these  items 
be  paid  in  any  one  month.  By  leaving 
the  columns  blank  and  writing  in  the 
headings,  a few  columns/  will  answer. 
By  recording  the  vouchers  at  the  left  of 
the  line  and  having  one  column  for  total 
of  vouchers,  then  carrying  the  item  across 
to  the  proper  column,  the  record  and  dis- 
tribution can  be  accurately  made  on  one 
page,  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  showing  the  month’s  expenditure. 

“By  keeping  the  bills  the  cancelled 
voucher  check  is  a complete  receipt  and 
filing  the  bills  with  the  returned  checks 
when  the  bank  book  is  balanced,  you  have 
the  complete  record  of  the  transaction. 
In  cases  where  the  bills  are  paid  by 
vouchers  issued  by  the  City  Controller 
or  other  municipal  officer,  the  bills  and 
checks  are  turned  over  to  him.  Even  in 
this  case  the  library  is  justified  in  keep- 
ing for  its  own  files  the  complete  record 
of  its  vouchers  authorized  on  its  account. 

“The  Librarian  should  be  authorized 
to  keep  a petty  cash  account  for  the  pay- 
ment of  small  items,  such  as  postage, 
express,  freight,  necessary  small  items 
for  use  of  janitors,  and  such  things  as 
are  constantly  demanding  payment  and 
are  too  small  in  amount  to  justify  the 
issuing  of  a voucher  check.  When  the 
Librarian  pays  out  such  items  on  petty 
cash  account  a receipt  should  be  taken 
where  convenient,  and  these  receipts 


should  be  filed  with  the  Librarian’s  ac- 
count on  settlement  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  certain  instances,  such  as 
the  payment  of  car  fare,  when  the  Li- 
brarian is  doing  business  for  the  library, 
the  securing  of  a receipt  is  not  practicable 
and  the  Librarian’s  statement  is  accepted. 
All  items  of  petty  cash  expenses  are 
entered  at  the  end  of  the  month,  each 
in  its  proper  column.  The  Librarian, 
however,  should  be  able  to  identify  the 
day  and  date  of  the  expenditure,  the 
amount,  and  what  for. 

“This  system,  while  complete  to  the 
last  detal,  is  not  elaborate  or  cumber- 
some. With  a card  index  of  bills  paid, 
alphabeted  under  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons or  firms  receiving  checks,  one  may 
turn  in  a moment  to  any  bill  ever  paid 
and  find  a complete  record  of  the  trans- 
action, and  it  is  surprising,  in  these  days 
of  advancing  prices,  how  often  one  wants 
to  know  how  much  the  same  article  cost 
two  or  three  years  back. 

“Another  advantage  arising  out  of  ac- 
curate book-keeping  is  the  possibility  of 
knowing  what  you  are  getting  for  your 
money.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  know 
how  long  every  wheelbarrow  has  been  in 
service,  how  much  work  they  can  get 
from  a certain  make  of  shovel  or  hand 
saw.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpor- 
ation can  tell  what  percentage  of  making 
a ton  of  steel  was  spent  for  the  brooms 
needed  to  sweep  the  offices,  or  for  test 
tubes  broken  in  the  laboratory. 

“By  comparing  different  items  of  ex- 
penditures and  combining  the  same  with 
the  Librarian’s  statistics  of  work  done, 
one  may  find  out  the  cost  of  circulating 
a book,  the  relative  cost  and  advantage 
of  rebinding  books  or  buying  new  ones, 
the  expense  involved  in  cataloging,  what 
percentage  of  the  library’s  cost  is  paid 
for  salaries,  for  heating,  lighting,  for 
books  and  periodicals. 
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“As  I showed  in  the  outest,  the  free 
tax  supported  public  library  is  a recent 
development  of  our  civilization.  Looking 
at  its  possibilities,  its  growth  seems  to 
have  been  slow,  its  hold  on  the  public 
mind  insecure.  The  tax  supported  school 
also  came  by  slow,  unsteady,  steps.  Both 
institutions  are  a necessity  for  a democ- 
racy. It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of 
present  day  libraries  to  help  to  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  the  education  of 
the  masses.  One  of  the  surest  ways  of 
accomplishing  this  is  by  carefully  ad- 
ministering the  finances  of  the  libraries 
under  our  supervision,  and  the  first  step 
to  this  end  is  a careful  and  accurate 
f-ystem  of  keeping  accounts.” 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was 
opened  by  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  who 
differed  fundamentally  from  the  paper. 
He  urged  adherence  to  double  entry  book- 
keeping as  the  only  plan  which  makes  it 
possible  for  an  auditor  to  understand  the 
account  without  explanation  by  the  one 
who  keeps  the  books.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  scheme  advocated  made  no 
provision  for  the  library  supported 
largley  by  income  from  investments  which 
would  want  to  keep  a record  of  income 
from  each  of  the  investments. 

Before  adjourning  Mr.  C.  Teft  Hewitt, 
trustee  of  the  Swissvale  library  was 
selected  as  chairman  of  the  section  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
which  indicated  a leaning  towards  the 
scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  Addenbrook. 

The  third  session  was  on  Friday  even- 
ing at  which  time  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole, 
author  of  the  “Dark  Forest”  and  other 
books  gave  a very  interesting  lecture  on 
“Creating  a novel.”  The  address  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  autobiographic  sketch 
giving  the  influences  by  which  he  had 
been  surrounded  and  closing  with  a very 
short  reference  to  his  experiences  in  Rus- 
sia during  the  war. 


At  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning 
the  final  session  of  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  and  listened  to  a discussion  of 
the  county  library  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Antrim, 
Van  Wert,  Ohio.  The  speaker  presented 
the  needs  of  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
the  greatest  of  which,  he  said,  is  leader- 
ship. He  then  presented  the  county  li- 
brary as  the  means  of  filling  this  need. 
It  was  full  of  suggestion  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  library  work  and  very  stimulat- 
ing. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  there  were 
reports  from  the  officers  and  then  the 
following  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

John  H.  Leete,  Pittsburgh,  President. 

Miss  Hannah  Fox,  Foxburg,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Crocker,  Williamsport, 
Secretary. 

Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg, 
Treasurer. 

The  President  then  declared  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  following  places  were  represented 
by  one  or  more  persons : 

Altoona — High  School. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Bloomsburg — 

Public  Library, 

State  Normal  School. 

Braddock. 

Bradford. 

Butler. 

California — State  Normal  School. 

Carnegie. 

Connellsville. 

Duquesne. 

Ellwood  City. 

Erie. 

Foxburg. 

Franklin — High  School. 

Greensburg — High  School. 

Grove  City — College. 

Harrisburg — State  Library. 
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Homestead. 

Huntingdon — Juniata  College. 
.Johnstown. 

Mansfield — State  Normal  School. 
Meadville — Allegheny  College. 
Millersville — State  Normal  School. 
New  Castle. 

Philadelphia — Free  Library. 
Pittsburgh — 

Carnegie  Library, 

Schenley  High  School, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Scottdale. 

Sharon. 

Somerset. 

Titusville. 

Turtle  Creek — High  School. 
Tyrone— y.  M.  C.  A. 

Warren. 

Wellsboro. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Wilkinsburg — High  School. 
Williamsport. 


GOSSIP’S  CORNER. 

Beaver: 

' Sarah  K.  Mengle  has  been  appointed 
librarian  in-  place  of  Esther  Quay,  re- 
signed. 

Bethayres: 

Huntingdon  Valley  Free  Ijibrary  was 
opened  to  the  public  November  12.  .Jessie 
I..  Stalford  is  librarian. 

Clarion: 

Mrs.  .\gnes  MeCully  has  resigned  from 
the  Clarion  Public  I.iihrary  to  teach  at 
.Jamestown.  Mrs.  Ernest  McGee  has  been 
appointed  librarian. 

Rose  D.  Stewart  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Clarion  Normal  School 
library  to  succeed  Mary  A.  True. 
Duquesne. 

Carl  Hull  who  has  been  in  service  both 
in  the  Army  and  later  with  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Europe,  has  re- 


turned to  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Du- 
quesne. 

Ellwood  City. 

With  4,700  books  the  Ellwood  City  li- 
brary circulated  4,450  during  the  month 
of  September.  Can  any  one  give  a better 
account  of  themselves  than  that? 

Erie. 

Mary  A.  True  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Supervisor  of  Extension  work  for 
the  Erie  I-’ublic  Library. 

Foxburg. 

Mrs.  America  Sheats  Panton  resigned 
from  the  Foxburg  library  September  1, 
and  Lottie  E.  ICoos  has  taken  her  place. 
Harrisburg. 

Anna  M.  Newhauser  who  has  been  in 
Camp  Library  service  for  the  past  year 
and  a half,  returned  to  her  old  position 
with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs 
October  1. 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  the 
.staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library. 
Ivathleen  Ainey  (Pratt  ’18)  who  was 
i-eference  librarian  from  Au^st  1918,  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  executive 
a.ssistant  in  the  Public  Library  at  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Jane  Brown  (Atlanta  ’12),  has  been 
api)ointed  in  charge  of  reference  work 
and  high  school  libraries. 

.Josephine  Meek,  a former  a.ssistant,  has 
al.so  rejoined  the  staff. 

A very  promising  student  class  of  five 
members  has  been  organized  and  at  work 
.since  October  1. 

Developments  in  the  work  with  schools 
during  the  past  year  have  shown  such 
opportunities  for  extension  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  have 
solicited  private  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  .?2,500  to  make  that  extension 
possible. 

Johnstown. 

Audrey  Smith  from  the  St.  Marys  Ihib- 
lic  Library  has  taken  a position  on  the 
staff  of  the  Cambria  Free  Library. 
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Oil  City 

Announcements  were  received  the  week 
of  October  6th  of  the  marriage  of  Emily 
S.  Glezen  to  Joseph  Ross  Fay.  Our  best 
wishes  are  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  she  will  re- 
main in  charge  of  the  library  for  the 
present. 

Philadelphia. 

Jean  A.  Graffen  formally  resigned  No- 
vember 1 from  the  work  which  she  has 
been  carrying  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Her 
work  was  with  the  men  in  the  Navy 
Yard  and  Hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  unlimited  as  to 
good  results. 

Julia  Williamson  returned  October  1 
after  spending  some  time  in  Prance  doing 
canteen  work. 

Bertha  Wetzel  of  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Company  spent  five  weeks  this  sum- 
mer doing  library  work  at  Ft.  McHenry. 

Pittsburgh. 

Mary  E.  Baker,  B.  A.  lately  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Bibliographic  group 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  School. 

Punxsutawney. 

Mrs.  Alta  B.  Sprankle  resigned  from 
the  Punxsutawney  library  September  1 
and  Cynthia  Drummond  became  librarian 
in  charge. 

St.  Marys. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Sweeney  has  been  appointed 
librarian  and  assumed  her  duties  Septem- 
ber 15. 


Somerset. 

In  September  Mabel  Reilly  of  Western 
Reserve  organized  the  Public  Library  and 
gave  instructions  to  Miss  Phillips  who 
has  been  appointed  librarian. 

State  College. 

Martha  Conner  who  has  been  assistant 
librarian  at  the  State  College  library  for 
several  years  has  accepted  the  position  of 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  and  assumed  her  new  duties 
September  1.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  Miss 
Conner  from  our  State  but  wish  her  the 
best  of  success  in  her  new  work. 

Taylor. 

Helen  Tidd  has  resigned  as  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  to  take  the  teachers’ 
training  at  the  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School.  Louise  Jones  has  been  appointed 
librarian. 

Towanda. 

Bessie  Whitney,  the  librarian,  is  on  a 
three  months  leave  of  absence  and  Mrs. 
Lh  T.  Hall  is  acting  librarian. 

Troy. 

Grace  M.  Sayles  has  been  appointed 
librarian  and  secretary  of  the  School 
Board. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

Prances  Dorrance,  formerly  of  the 
Trenton  Public  Library,  has  accepted  the 
position  as  head  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment at  Asterhout  Library. 

Wilkinsburg. 

Ruth  M.  Pornwalt  has  resigned  from 
the  Braddock  Library  to  take  charge  of 
the  Wilkinsburg  High  School  Library. 
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